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T was in 1792 that twenty-four New 
York stockbrokers stood under a 
buttonwood-tree in front of what 
is now 60 Wall Street, and there 
solemnly agreed to organise the New 
York Stock Exchange. Prior to that 

date business in public stocks had been transacted 

at the Tontine Coffee-House, a favourite resort of 
merchants and down-towners of those times, where 

Holland schnapps and business went hand-in- 

hand. When business was brisk a great deal of 

schnapps was drunk, and it was because so much 
schnapps had a tendency to fuddle the brain that 
the twenty-four founders of the present Exchange 
decided to constitute themselves an organisation, 
meeting regularly and in rotation in the members’ 
offices. To-day the association uumbers eleven 
hundred full-fledged members, owns the two million 
dollar building in which it is housed, and pays out 
yearly two hundred thousand dollars in salaries. 
The membership list has long been full. Aspir- 
ing candidates must therefore wait for the death 
or withdrawal of a member to open the gate- 
way to them. Even then all is not plane 
sailing. Applicants for admittance to membership 
are first publicly announced on the floor of the 
Exchange, together with the name of the member 
nominating and the name of the member 
seconding the application. The nominators are 
then asked in committee if they would accept the 
candidate’s uncertified cheque for twenty thousand 
dollars, This is the crucial test. The applicant 
is then required to state what his business has 
been, whether he has ever failed, and if so, the 
cause of his failure, the amount of indebtedness, 
and nature of settlement. He must also produce 
the release from his creditors. He is further asked 
if his health is uniformly good, whether his life is 
insured, and if not, why not; these last questions 
bearing on the insurance which membership in 
the Exchange carries with it, and which will be 
referred to again in the course of this article. 
Once fairly elected, the new member signs the 
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constitution and by-laws, pledging himself to abide 
by them in terms as solemn as ‘till death us do 
part, and pays an initiation fee of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. If admitted by transfer (and all 
new members are now so admitted) he pays one 
thousand dollars in addition to the price of his 
membership. To become a broker on the ‘floor’ 
of the Exchange, it will be seen by this, entails a 
considerable initial expense. It is much greater 
now than formerly. In 1823 it was only $25; 
in 1827, $100; in 1833, $150; in 1840, $350; 
in 1862, $3000; and in 1866, $10,000, at which 
figure it stood until 1879, when it was raised to 
$20,000. On January 13, 1899, a membership seat 
was sold for $31,000. Half of this large amount, 
however, may be said to represent reserve capital, 
for each membership ticket is an insurance policy 
for ten thousand dollars, payable at the member's 
death to his heirs, from whom it cannot by any 
process be diverted. 

Strangers are never admitted to the floor of the 
Exchange, except by courtesy. There is, however, 
what is known as the subscribers’ room—a strip of 
floor divided from the main floor by a railing— 
and admission to this, the ‘rail,’ as it is called, 
costs one hundred dollars a year. Brokers on the 
‘floor’ are full-fledged professionals ; those outside 
the ‘rail’ are known as ‘rail birds.’ 

Dotted over the vast area of the main floor 
there are many pillars, each bearing a sign-board 
at its top, the first effect of which on the 
spectator is to suggest the showroom of a finger- 
post manufacturer in a large way of business. 
These sign-posts, however, are not intended to 
indicate direction—unless it be toward fortune or 
ruin—but rather to blazon the name of the stock 
dealt in at that particular point. Brokers with 
orders to buy or sell a certain stock always seek 
customers in the group gathered round that 
special pillar; and it is an easy matter for the 
uninitiated to pick out the ruling stocks of the 
day by noting the size of the groups collected 
about the sign-posts, 
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Situated at a conspicuous point, in view of 
every man on the floor, is the great enunciator, a 
gigantic checker-board, whereon from time to time 
appear apparently purposeless numbers. Each num- 
ber, however, has a direct mission. It corresponds 
to the name of some member of the Exchange, 
and signifies, ‘You are wanted.’ For example, 
you wish to see John Smith. He is somewhere 
on the floor, but mixed with a crowd of, perhaps, 
one thousand other brokers, who are all talking 
and laughing at once. No messenger could find 
him easily in the swarming throng, nor could his 
name be called above the deafening uproar; yet 
John Smith comes to you almost instantly. In 
the midst of a roaring story, perhaps, he has cast 
a quick glance at the enunciator, and the tale has 
stopped dead. For your broker is always alert 
even in his moments of wildest frivolity, and it 
is no detraction from his pragmatic sagacity to 
say that when business is slack he gets into play 
with a jump. 

They are a free-and-easy set, these stockbrokers, 
with a fondness for knocking off one another's 
hats and jostling each other. Generally their fun 
is good-natured enough now, but in the old days, 
and indeed until recently, differences ‘on ’Change’ 
were frequently settled by man’s most primitive 
methods. During the panic of 1884 there was a 
week when a rough-and-tumble fight occurred on 
the floor every day. This, however, was due to 
the strain of intense excitement rather than to 
an excess of corporate bad temper, for a_better- 
natured, more cheerful, philosophic, fun-loving 
body of men does not exist than that known as 
the New York Stock Association. 

This being the case, one is somewhat surprised 
to find superstition rife among them, until one 
recalls the part luck plays in their lives, Friday, 
for instance, is a black day. Men hesitate about 
beginning a big operation on a Friday, and will 
suffer considerable financial inconvenience and 
even loss rather than do so. Other men who can 
lose a fortune without turning a hair will grow 
pale if, while commencing a big deal, they re- 
member that they forgot to tip the beggar on the 
Exchange steps that morning. Others, again, 
would have indigestion for the rest of the day if 
before sitting down to luncheon they had forgotten 
to walk around their chair. Then, too, almost 
every broker has his own pet unlucky number, 
while not a few carry mascots. One man in par- 
ticular, so his friends say, carries the tail of a 
pet bulldog in his pocket whenever he contem- 
plates going in for a big operation ; while another 
wears a lady’s hat-pin, stuck inside the breast of 
his coat, as a phylactery. In no other business is 
luck, pure and simple, regarded as such a vital 


factor; and among no other class of men are its 
strokes, for good or ill, regarded with such sen- 
sible philosophy. 

To the lay reader the vocabulary of Wall Street 
is jargon. Even an acute intelligence cannot 
easily grasp the essentials of a transaction where 
a ‘put’ or a ‘call,’ a ‘straddle’ or a ‘spread,’ is 
involved, And when it comes to ‘ballooning’ 
and ‘gunning, ‘hypothecating’ and ‘kite-flying,’ 
‘dead ducks’ and ‘lame ducks, and a certain 
pastoral operation known as ‘milking the street,’ 
the average man gives up in despair. He can 
comprehend the significance of ‘selling stock in a 
sick market,’ and infers that the process of 
‘watering stock’ is akin to that of watering milk ; 
but most of the agricultural, sporting, and aerial 
nomenclature of the street is to him as a sealed 
book. 

Here are a few of the most common and 
obscure terms, with the significance of each: 

A ‘put’ is a contract given to receive and pay 
for stock at a price below the current market 
value, for a cash consideration—say one per cent. 
A ‘call’ is the reverse of a ‘put.’ A ‘straddle’ 
is a dual privilege, either to receive or deliver 
stock at a price above or below the market 
figure; while a ‘spread’ is a privilege in two 
separate contracts, one a ‘put,’ the other a ‘call.’ 
The object of these contracts is to ensure specu- 
lators against loss in their operations in the market. 

‘Ballooning’ is the act of working up a stock 
far above its intrinsic value; ‘gunning’ is trying 
to force it down when a certain house is known 
to be a heavy holder and financially unable to 
resist attack. ‘Kite-flying’ is expanding one’s 
credit beyond its limits; and ‘hypothecating’ is 
generally a supplement to this, meaning ‘to put 
up security, or, as it is technically called, ‘ putting 
up collateral.’ A ‘lame duck’ is a broker who 
has failed to meet his engagements ; a ‘dead duck’ 
is one whose failure is absolute. ‘Milking the 
street’ means the process of alternately lifting 
end depressing the price of certain shares, for the 
purpose of collecting all the floating money in the 
market, ‘Washing stock’ is the fictitious engage- 
ment of one broker to buy the stock offered by 
another, that it may be stimulated to a high 
figure ; and ‘watering stock,’ as every one knows, 
is increasing the quantity without improving the 
quality. In this particular department of finance 
the modern manager of stock companies has, in 
the expressive parlance of the poker-player, ‘seen 
the milkman and gone him ten better.’ 

On January 23d of the present year all previous 
records were broken in the amount of business 
done on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
transactions in shares were computed at 1,555,000. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


T may very safely be taken for 
granted, I think, that the happi- 
ness or unhappiness, success or 
non-success, of one’s life is brought 
about not so much by deliberate 
education or design, if I may so 
express it, as by some small event, the proper 
importance of which is far from being recognis- 
able at the time. For instance, had Browne not 
undertaken that yachting cruise to Norway when 
he did, it is scarcely probable he would ever have 
met Katherine Petrovitch. In that case he would 
very possibly have married the daughter of some 
impecunious peer, have bolstered up a falling 
house with his wealth, have gone into Parliament, 
received a title in due course, and would eventu- 
ally have descended to the family vault, in most 
respects a mediocre man. But, as Fate willed, he 
did go to Norway—met Katherine, fell in love 
with her, and now—— But there, with such a 
long story before me, it will scarcely do for me 
to risk an anti-climax by anticipating. Let it 
suffice that, after he had said good-bye to Maas, 
he lunched at the club, deriving a considerable 
amount of pleasure meanwhile from the know- 
ledge that he was engaged in a business which, 
should it become known, would undoubtedly 
plunge him into a considerable amount of hot 
water! And when you come to think of it, how 
strange is the pleasure the human mind finds in 
the possession of a secret! In our childhood it is 
a joy second only to the delight of a new toy. 
Anarchism, Nihilism, Fenianism, and indeed the 
fundamental principle of every order of secret 
society, is the same thing, only on a larger and 
more dangerous scale, carried out by perverted 
imaginations and in the wrong direction. The fact, 
however, remains that Browne, as I have said, 
derived a considerable amount of satisfaction from 
the feeling that he was, in a certain sense, a 
conspirator. Plainly as he had expressed himself 
to Katherine, however, it is extremely doubtful 
whether he himself realised how diffieult and 
dangerous the task he had taken upon himself 
was likely to prove. The Russian Government, at 
the best of times, is like dynamite, a thing to be 
handled carefully ; and one minute’s consideration 
was sufficient to show him that the work he had 
pledged himself to undertake was not one that, in 
the event of things going wrong, would entitle 
him to the sympathy of his own Government. 
He thought of the Duke of Matlock, and won- 
dered what he would say if it should ever 
become known that he, John Grantham Browne, 
had assisted in the escape of a Russian Nihilist 
from the island of Saghalien. He could very 
well imagine the pious horror of the Duchess 


when the various rumours, which would be 
certain to go the round of the clubs, should 
reach her ears. And this suggested a still 
more unpleasant reflection. What if he should 
fail in his attempt to rescue the man, and should 
find himself in the clutches of the Russian Bear? 
What would his fate be then? His own country 
could scarcely demand his release, seeing that he 
would, in all probability, be caught red-handed. 
He put the thought away from him, however, as 
having nothing to do with the case. It was 
Katherine’s father who stood in need of assist- 
ance, and it was Katherine’s happiness which was 
at stake. That was enough for him. With the 
remembrance of her gratitude, and of the look 
he had seen in her. face when he had promised 
to help her, still fresh in his mind, such a thing 
as counting the cost was not to be thought of. 
Having finished his lunch, he returned to his 
hotel, to find a note upon his sitting-room table. 
It was from Katherine. He opened it, with a 
feeling that was half eagerness and half fear in 
his heart, and read as follows: 

Dear Love,—How can I make you see how good I think 
you are, and how little I deserve such treatment at your 
hands! There is no one else in the world who would do 
what you have done, and I shall thank God always for 
sending you to my assistance. Believe me, I know how 
much you are risking, and how much you are giving up, and 
are willing to give, for my sake. Oh, if I could only repay 
you as you deserve! But, come what may, you will always 
have my love and my lifelong gratitude. To-night an old 
friend will be with us, who in happier days knew my 
father. Will you not come and let me introduce you 
to him ? 

The letter was signed, ‘Your loving Katherine,’ 
and to Browne this seemed to be the pith and 
essence of its contents. Tow different was it from 
the note he had received that morning! They 
were as different as light and darkness, as black 
and white, as any simile that could be employed. 
In one she had declared that it was impossible for 
her ever to become his wife, and in the other she 
signed herself, ‘Your loving Katherine.’ Of course 
he would go that evening, not because the old 
man had been acquainted with her father, for he 
would have gone just as willingly if he had had a 
bowing acquaintance with her grandmother. All 
he wanted was the opportunity of seeing Katherine, 
of being in the same house and room with her, 
and of watching the woman he loved and who 
had promised to be his wife. 

Accordingly, that evening after dinner, he hailed 
a cab and drove to the Rue Jacquarie. As he 
passed along the crowded thoroughfares he could 
not help contrasting the different occasions on 
which he had visited that street. The first time 
had been on the night of his arrival in Paris, 
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when he had gone there in order to locate the 
house; the next was that on which he had re- 
paired there in response to the note from Madame 
Bernstein ; then, again, on the morning of that 
happy day they had spent together at Fontaine- 
bleau; while the last was after that miserable 
letter he had received from Katherine, in which 
she bade him give up the idea that she could 
ever become his wife. 

On this occasion it was indeed a happy young 
man who jumped out of the vehicle and nodded 
to the concierge as he passed her and ran up the 
stairs. When he knocked at the door of madame’s 
sitting-room, a voice from within told him to enter. 
He did so, to find Katherine, madame, and an old 
gentleman whom he had never seen before seated 
there. Katherine hastened forward to greet him. 
If he had not already been rewarded for all the 
anxiety and pain he had experienced during the 
last few days, and for the promise he had given 
that morning, the look upon her face now would 
have fully compensated him. 

‘I thought you would come,’ she said; and 
then, dropping her voice a little, she added, ‘I 
have been watching the hands of the clock, and 
waiting for you,’ 

But, even if Katherine were so kind in her 
welcome to him, she was not destined to have the 
whole ceremony in her hands, for by this time 
Madame Bernstein had risen from her chair and 
was approaching him. Browne glanced at her, 
and his instinct told him what was coming. Know- 
ing the lady so well, he felt convinced she would 
not permit such an opportunity to pass without 
making the most of it. 

-*Ah, Monsieur Browne,’ she began, her voice 
trembling with emotion and the ready tear rising 
in her eye, ‘you cannot understand how we feel 
towards you. Katherine has told me of your act 
of self-sacrifice. It is noble of you; it is grand! 
But Heaven will reward you for your goodness 
to an orphan child,’ 

‘My dear Madame Bernstein,’ said Browne, who 
by this time was covered with confusion, ‘you 
really must not thank me like this. I do not 
deserve it. I am not doing much after all; and 
besides, it is for Katherine’s sake, and that makes 
the difference. If we succeed, as I hope and trust 
we shall, it will be an adventure that we shall 
remember all our lives long.” He stopped sud- 
denly, remembering that there was a third person 
present who might not be in the secret. Being an 
ingenuous youth, the thought of his indiscretion 
caused him to blush furiously. Katherine, however, 
was quick to undeceive him. 

‘You need have no fear, she said; ‘we are all 
friends here. Let me introduce you to Herr Otto 
Sauber, who, as I told you in my letter, is an old 
friend of my father’s.’ 

The old man, sitting at the farther end of the 
room, rose and hobbled forward to take Browne’s 
hand. He was a strange-looking little fellow. 


His face was small and round, his skin was wrinkled 
into a thousand furrows, while his hair was snow- 
white, and fell upon his shoulders in wavy curls. 
His age could scarcely have been less than seventy. 
Trouble had plainly marked him for her own ; and 
if his threadbare garments could be taken as any 
criterion, he was on the verge of actual poverty. 
Whatever his nationality may have been, he spoke 
French, which was certainly not his mother-tongue, 
with considerable fluency. 

‘My dear young friend, he said as he took 
Browne’s hand, ‘allow me, as an old man and a 
patriot, to thank you for what you are about to 
do. I sum up my feelings when I say that it 
is an action I do not think you will ever regret.’ 
Then, placing his hand on the girl’s shoulder, 
he continued: ‘I am, as I understand Katherine 
has told you, an old friend of her father’s. 
I remember him first as a strong, high-spirited 
lad, who had not a base thought in his nature. 
I remember him later as a man of more mature 
years, whose whole being was saddened by the 
afflictions and wrongs his fellow-countrymen were 
suffering, and still later on I wished him God-speed 
upon his weary march, with his brother exiles, to 
Siberia. In God’s good time, and through your 
agency, I look forward to welcoming him among 
us once more. Madame Bernstein tells me you 
love the little Katherine here. If so, I can only 
say that I think you are going the right way to 
prove it. I pray that you may know long life 
and happiness together,’ 

The old gentleman was genuinely affected. Large 
tears trickled down his weather-beaten cheeks, and 
his voice became thick and husky. Browne’s tender 
heart was touched by this unexpected display of 
emotion, and he felt a lump rising in his throat 
that for a few seconds threatened to choke him. 
And yet, what was there to account for it? Only 
a young man, a pretty girl, a stout middle-aged lady 
in a puce gown, and a seedy old foreigner, who, in 
days long gone by, had known the young girl’s 
father. After this little episode they quieted down 
somewhat, and Madame Bernstein proposed that 
they should discuss the question they had so much 
at heart. They did so accordingly, with the excep- 
tion of the old gentleman, who sat almost. silent. 
It was not until he heard her expound the subject 
that Browne became aware of the extent and 
thoroughness of madame’s knowledge concerning 
Russia and her criminal administration, She was 
familiar with every detail, even to the names 
and family histories of the various governors 
and officers; she knew who might be considered 
venal, and whom it would be dangerous to attempt 
to bribe; who were lenient with their charges, 
and who lost no opportunity of tyrannising over 
the unfortunates whom Fate had placed in their 
power. Listening to her one might very well 
have supposed that she had herself travelled 
every verst of that weary road. Plan after plan 
she propounded, until Browne felt his brain reel 
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under the strain of it. A little before midnight 
he rose to leave, and Herr Sauber followed his 
example. 

‘If Monsieur Browne is walking in the direc- 
tion of the Rue de VOpéra, I should be glad of 
his company,’ he said. ‘That is to say, if he has 


no objection to being hindered by a poor old cripple 
who can scarcely draw one foot after the other.’ 
Browne expressed the pleasure such a walk 
would afford him; and, when they had bidden 
the ladies good-night, they set off together. 
(To be continued.) 


A DIVER’S PECULIAR DANGER. 


x) DIVER lays himself open to many 

yi, dangers in the carrying out of his 
peculiar work ; although the most 
serious are probably not those 
generally regarded as such in 
popular estimation. The strange 
adventures one reads of now and again as having 
been met with under water have the colour, as a 
rule, so thickly laid on that a very strong measure 
of doubt is apt to creep in as to whether they 
are true or not. I will not say that in tropical 
waters a diver may not occasionally have run 
across a fierce or strange inhabitant—shark, devil- 
fish, or what not—and been rescued from de- 
termined attack at the last extremity by means as 
unexpected as the appearance of the enemy itself ; 
but I must confess that I would believe the more 
readily if I heard the account from the lips of 
the man who had had the experience. I have 
worked myself in many parts of the world, 
occasionally under unusual circumstances, and 
have been in danger several times; but it has 
always been of a far more prosaic type than any 
such as those referred to, In laying courses of 
masonry, for instance, under water, in connection 
with the harbour works at P——, I had my foot 
and leg badly crushed by the fall of a large 
block of granite through the snapping of a clip 
holding one end in the process of lowering. For- 
tunately it was a glancing blow, and the stone, 
striking against the top of the foundation already 
laid, fell into deep water alongside. Had it 
caught my foot squarely and held me fast there 
would probably have been one diver the less in 
the country, for I was the only one at work 
on the job, As it was, I only just managed to 
send up the signal to be raised before fainting 
from the pain, and when I came to myself [ 
was on the staging erected over the work with 
helmet off, and my helpers dashing water over 
my face. For an accident, decidedly a lucky one, 
although it meant a subsequent six weeks in bed. 

One great diving danger in popular estimation 
—and naturally enough on the face of it—is 
that from a breakage of the air-pipe, and the 
consequent overwhelming and fatal rush of water 
into the helmet and dress. But nothing of the 
kind would happen; for the inlet-valve in the 
headpiece is so constructed that, were the pipe 
accidentally broken, the valve would immediately 


close, and prevent any water getting in. The 
worker might get smothered from lack of air; 
but if working ‘free’—that is, with open water 
above—he would have an ample supply to last 
him until he got above the surface, provided he 
promptly signalled to be raised, which it is need- 
less to presume he would do, Were he working 
in a sunken vessel matters would, of course, be 
complicated, and on the wrong side; but such 
great care is exercised in turning out first-rate 
apparatus that the risk of anything breaking is 
comparatively remote. A far more serious one, 
more likely to happen, and quite independent of 
excellence of material and workmanship, is that of 
the entanglement and choking of the pipe; and 
the closest shave I ever had was due to this very 
cause, Something had gone wrong with the big 
inner doors, or gates, between B—— Dock and 
the lock opening into it, and I was engaged to 
see what was amiss, and to right it. The doors 
are necessarily heavy, massive structures, weighing 
many tons apiece; for, working in halves from 
each side, and meeting in the centre of the lock, 
they have to keep back the weight of the dock- 
water in the process of letting a vessel in or out 
—how strong and heavy can be judged from 
the fact that when closed they are broad enough 
to form the familiar foot-bridges so commonly 
used in crossing narrow waterways about all 
docks. Upon examination I had found that the 
reason for their not making a sufficiently tight 
fit of it when closed was that a band of iron at 
the bottom of one had got torn from its fasten- 
ings; and this defective band I had been for 
some days, or during such portions as my work 
was practicable, engaged in removing, and re- 
placing with a fresh one. 

The work being upon the point of completion, 
I wished to see—or feel rather, for seeing was 
decidedly out of the question with over twenty 
feet of dirty dock-water between one and the 
light—how it stood the test of the ordinary 
closing; and I had arranged a signal before de- 
scending upon this particular occasion to have the 
doors closed when I was below. When ready I 
sent up the agreed-upon signal, and in a few 
moments felt the gate upon which my hand 
rested begin to slowly move. I was not long, how- 
ever, in realising that I had made a serious mistake ; 
for as soon as the huge masses were in motion | 
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was gently lifted off-my feet by the swirl of 
water produced in the narrow lock—the easiest of 
matters it is to upset a diver’s balance under 
water, in spite of the heavy weights he carries—and 
irresistibly sucked towards their meeting-point. I 
made desperate efforts, by clutching at and pressing 
' against the gate surface, to prevent being carried 
between ; for, caught there, I would certainly be 
crushed to death. Failing, however, to get a fair 
grip at anything, I was drawn into the now 
rapidly narrowing gap, and, luckily, through ; 
but it was so close a matter that I distinctly 
felt a leg knock against each gate-end as I 
passed between. Once on the other side, I was 
immediately pulled up by the life-line or air- 
pipe tightening against the end of one of the 
gates, and was just congratulating myself upon 
my narrow escape, when it suddenly flashed 
across my mind that the pipe was still between 
the closing masses at my side. A death hardly 
less horrible after all, and more long drawn out, 
than the one I had so barely escaped; for, with 
the pipe crushed flat when the meeting came, I 
would be held a prisoner until smothered from 
lack of air. Had I a knife I might have cut line 
and pipe, slipped off my weights, and trusted to 
the chance of a shoot upward. But as the work 
required no use of a knife, I had not one with me. 
I had, however, what proved better, in a hammer 
slung to my wrist by a lanyard tied to the handle, 
and a lucky inspiration as well as to using it; for, 
instinctively gripping this, I thrust it between the 
now almost meeting gate-ends. In the very nick 
of time, too, for almost immediately I felt them 
jar upon it; and as at the same time there was 
no stoppage nor diminution of the inward rush of 


air into the helmet, I knew that the hammer-head — 
had taken the strain, and saved my frail connection 
with the living world above. Before I had made 
up my mind what to do next—if, indeed, I could 
do anything—I felt the hammer loosen in its 
position—I had taken care not to let go the 
handle—and the gates begin to open again. As 
they opened I was again carried through by the 
current, now set up in the contrary direction, to 
the side I was originally on, and the right one 
for me, when, after being floated back beyond 
the immediate flow of water, and regaining some- 
thing of a steadier position, I hurriedly sent up 
the signal to be hauled up, and was soon thank- 
fully at the surface and in the punt. My men, 
I learnt a little later, fearing something to be 
wrong from the movements of the pipe and line, 
though they failed to guess the immediate danger, 
had called to stop the gates closing, but, on the 
lower level of the water, had failed to attract in 
time the attention of the dockman at the handle, 
placed well back from the edge of the quay, that 
set the hydraulic machinery in motion. -For greater 
convenience I had also been working with the 
gates but a third open, which still further cut 
into important disposable time. Upon thinking the 
matter out afterwards, I saw I might possibly have 
signalled to be hauled up, when I was just lifted 
off my feet, but I was then exclusively bent upon 
fending myself off with both hands in the turmoil 
from the impending crush. Most fortunate of all, 
perhaps, it was that my attendants had not obeyed 
a natural impulse to haul me up, for had they 
done so it would in all probability have meant 
my being drawn back into the crush I had so. 
narrowly escaped. 
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VIL. 


bringing any apparent prospect of 
the fulfilment of Mr Spink’s quest. 
He had gone about with an open 
mind—had even paid ceremonious 
calls upon sundry old acquaintances 
who he knew had marriageable daughters. But 
all was in vain. No one he met impressed him 
as being exactly what he sought. 

At this juncture the kindly Mrs Thorneycroft, 
undaunted by her failures, again sent for him. 
The language of the note wherein she invited him 
to dinner was discreetly veiled; but by reading 
between the lines Albert gathered that this time 
Mrs Thorneycroft believed there could be no pos- 
sible hitch. 

It was with significant agitation that Albert 
found himself standing on the Thorneycroft door- 


step in company with a tall lady and a small 
gentleman, who had alighted from their brougham 
just as he sprang out of his hansom. 

‘That was dreadfully stupid of you, father. 
You should have told him to return at ten-thirty. 
If necessary, he could have waited,’ the daughter 
was saying sharply as he joined them. 

‘Well, well, my dear, well, well, eleven o’clock 
is not really late, and you know Mr Thorneycroft 
always likes a game of whist,’ the father was. 
saying apologetically, when the door opened and 
they were admitted. 

Two other guests were present, but as they 
were already wed, no especial astuteness was 
necessary to enable Mr Spink to guess whom his 
hostess expressly wished him to meet. 

He took Miss Van Horlock in to dinner, and 
found her eminently sensible. Her views of life 
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were in no way influenced by sentiment. She 
balanced the issues frankly. 

She did not read many novels, She thought 
fiction wasted time, and gave one a false idea of 
things. She did not cycle, esteeming walking 
healthier and less dangerous. Finding her house- 
duties occupied much of her time, she rarely went 
to places of amusement. 

After dinner she performed on the piano, thump- 
ing out a show-piece over the mastery whereof 
many of her girlhood’s hours had been spent. 
Her execution was perfectly correct, if quite ex- 
pressionless, and Albert was sorry, later, that he 
had not been able to put more enthusiasm into 
his thanks, 

‘A most sensible girl,” Mrs Thorneycroft whis- 
pered as Albert took leave. ‘Such a splen- 
did manager. She arranges everything. Mrs 
Van Horlock says she might be living in a 
hotel, she has so little trouble about house- 
keeping.’ 

Mr Spink tried conscientiously to admire the 
young lady. There was positively no reason why 
she should not attract him, yet he did not feel 
drawn to her. On several subsequent occasions he 
met her at the Thorneycrofts’; and, later, went 
to an admirably arranged but exceedingly dull 
dinner-party at her house. 

Finally, after much inward communing, he de- 
cided that she would make a perfectly suitable wife 
for him; that he might search a long time before 
finding any one so desirable. 

It was with an unpleasant sensation of being 
voluntarily about to take the first step towards 
relinquishing for ever his freedom that he in- 
vited Mrs Thorneycroft and Miss Van Horlock to 
tea at Fairweather Villa. He had a queer fancy 
to see his future spouse in his house before com- 
mitting himself. 

The day of their visit came, and Mr Spink, who 
during several preceding days had been perturbed, 
became more so. He did not go into town in the 
morning as usual, but, remaining at home, fussed 
about and nearly drove poor Elizabeth distracted 
by issuing contradictory orders. 

Everything was looking its best, and Jonathan 
had secured a half-holiday, that he might be free 
to take the babes out in their mail-cart while the 
visitors were there. But, somehow, from the first, 
Albert saw that Fairweather Villa did not ‘fit’ 
Miss Van Horlock. 

Mr Spink had a great affection for his house. 
There was a snug feeling of homeliness, born of 
old association, about it which appealed to his 
most sacred feelings, Yet when Miss Van Horlock 
sat rigidly upright in an arm-chair, with her 
somewhat large feet, in low-heeled boots, planted 
before her, and cast an appraising eye over the 
heavy, old-fashioned furniture and faded carpets, 
a chill seemed to encompass her host, freezing the 
warmth of his nature. She had an air of appro- 
priation, too, as though, mentally, she saw herself 


rearranging his establishment and mode of life, 
which jarred upon her host, Without saying 
anything absolutely disparaging of Balham, she 
hinted that she deemed the locality undesirable, 
and marvelled that Mr Spink had resided there 
so long. 

Strumming a moment on the yellow keys of 
his mother’s piano, she suggested the necessity of 
a new one; adding incidentally that she knew 
of a firm who allowed quite a good sum for an 
old instrument if deducted from the price of a 
new one, 

The entrance of the tea-tray led to her mounting 
her special hobby, whereon she discoursed volubly 
regarding the iniquitous demands of retail mer- 
chants, and the enormous advantages of dealing 
exclusively with the stores—thereby annoying 
Mr Spink, who, from matters of principle, was 
opposed to all great monopolies, and one of whose 
firmest tenets was that it is only just to patronise 
local shopkeepers. 

When tea was over, the tactful chaperon suggested 
an adjournment to the garden; and Albert, hail- 
ing with relief the notion of a move, led them 
forth into his little parterre. Somehow the bright- 
ness had gone out of the day, and as Miss Van 
Horlock cast a critical glance around, Albert dis- 
tinctly felt the lawn shrink from the spacious 
dimensions he had from childhood believed it to 
own. 

‘How dreadfully those trees overshadow your 
little garden, Mr Spink! You should certainly 
have them lopped’ 

Recollecting how his father used innocently to 
boast about the height and magnitude of those 
trees, which, on buying Fairweather Villa, he had 
planted with his own hands, Albert choked a 
little, and failed to make his usual polite response. 
Even Mrs Thorneycroft appeared to feel the wither- 
ing sense of disappointment under which their 
host suffered. Miss Van Horlock alone was com- 
placently oblivious of the chilling effect of her 
dictatorial manner and remarks. 

After his guests had gone Mr Spink retired to 
his snuggery and pondered deeply. Matrimony, 
he concluded, was too elusive a thing to be 
managed as a matter of convenience. Love was a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and every attempt to capture it 
merely led the unwary pursuer into bogs and 
morasses. 

Acting on his resolution, he wrote to Mrs 
Thorneycroft, and, while thanking her for her 
great kindness, hinted that he had concluded 
to relinquish his chase of coy Cupid, and was 
determined to wait until that fickle boy sought 
him. 

‘Well, remarked Mrs Thorneycroft to her spouse 
as she read the note next morning at breakfast, 
‘I am a foolish woman. Worldly wisdom ought 
to have taught me to save myself all that trouble. 
I might have remembered that no man ever mar- 
ries a woman whom his friends think suitable ; 
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no matter how many nice girls he meets, he 
always ends by choosing some absolutely incon- 
gruous person, and Albert Spink is just like the 
rest of his sex.’ 

‘Umph !’ was Mr Thorneycroft’s only reply. 


VIII. 
—~ 


M)Y-AND-BY a new housekeeper was en- 
S|} gaged, and the Lophams—Elizabeth in 
tears—burdened with a medley assort- 
ment of bag and baggage, left Fair- 
weather Villa. 

As he watched the departure of the little cortege 
Mr Spink became conscious of a painful tighten- 
ing of his heart-strings. The stillness of his 
deserted house negatively troubled him. The 
parent Lophams were quiet, refined people, whose 
presence never jarred upon him. To the tuneful 
prattle of their children he had grown gradually 
accustomed ; and after the exodus the house felt 
dull and empty. 

According to the manner of her kind, the new 
housekeeper at first appeared a treasure. But as 
the months wore on, Albert, who had been accus- 
tomed to dealing with a woman on whose veracity 
and fidelity he could implicitly rely, began to be 
assailed by doubts respecting Mrs Beccles’s honesty. 
His household expenses seemed weekly to demand 
a larger cheque. Sounds of strange masculine 
voices occasionally caught his ear, and the odour 
of plebeian tobacco pervaded his dwelling. Sus- 
picions once aroused, he speedily exchanged 
Beccles for a worthy dame whose chief recom- 
mendation was her extreme probity. 

Regarding economy, the new treasure was scrupu- 
lous to a fault. In her desire that nothing should 
be wasted, the smallest and hardest scraps of 
bread returned again and again to confront Mr 
Spink at the breakfast-table, until, in self-defence, 
he was obliged to parcel them up and furtively 
drop them in the street. Her cooking was rudi- 
mentary, moreover, and under her auspices an 
unvarying flavour of soot haunted the viands, 

Afraid of changing for the worse, Mr Spink 
bore with this good body for a space, until she 
providentially developed rheumatism, when her 
place was filled by a highly efficient person, whose 
main characteristic was a mania for cleanliness ; 
an enthusiast who enshrouded the furniture in 
stiffly starched swaddling-bands of holland, and 
looked askance if sitting-room fires were men- 
tioned between March and October. 

She had a squint, too, a defect which annoyed 
her master, who could discover no valid reason 
for dispensing with her services. It is difficult to 
discharge a servitor for over-assiduous attention 
to her duties; so, through many bleak evenings, 
Mr Spink smoked his pipe by a cold hearth, 
remembering regretfully how, on the slightest 
appearance of cold or damp, Elizabeth was wont 
to have a cosy fire awaiting his return. He often 
looked back to the kindly and placid reign of 


the Lophams with regret; now that le had ex- 
perienced a sterner rule, he would gladly have 
welcomed their return, babes and all! 

On a sweet June morning, nearly three years 
after Mr Spink had abandoned his matrimonial 
intentions, he awoke with the echo of: children’s 
laughter in his ears. The fancied sound brought 
with it a keen sense of pleasure, In his drowsy 
brain he congratulated himself that the interven- 
ing years had been but a dream, and that matters 
were still on their old footing. But as he lay 
contentedly, half-asleep, the strident voice of 
Markwell as she scolded a recalcitrant milk-boy 
brought him hurriedly back to reality ; and hear- 
ing the clock strike, he made haste to rise, for 
on more than one occasion Markwell, who was 
a rigorous church-goer, had shown silent displea- 
sure if he tarried in bed of a Sunday morning. 

Actuated by the desire to pass as little time 
as possible in the cramping atmosphere of the 
frigid dwelling which he could no longer call 
home, Mr Spink had started cycling. This 
summer afternoon his ride extended far into a 
little-known by-way of Surrey, where a tiny 
village and a quaint church nestled among plea- 
sant green pastures. 

The day was warm, Mr Spink’s figure was some- 
what portly, and the inviting aspect of the cool 
churchyard suggested rest and a peaceful smoke. 
Dismounting, he wheeled his cycle within the 
precincts, and, seating himself on a flat-topped 
tomb, lit his pipe and enjoyed the tranquil 
influences of his surroundings. 

The afternoon hush lay over all. Save for a 
woman in widow’s dress, who, accompanied by 
a little girl, was placing flowers—the fragrant 
blossoms of a rustic garden—upon a modest grave, 
the place was deserted. 

Something in the contour of the black-robed 
figure seemed familiar, and at the moment when, 
turning, she saw her old master, Spink recognised 
Elizabeth. 

‘I have often wondered how you were, Mr 
Albert, and hoped you were getting along com- 
fortably,’ she said as, preliminary greetings over, 
they sat side by side chatting. 

‘Well, just so-so, I’m afraid. But what of 
yourselves? I inquired after you at Torrybins’, 
but all they could tell me was that Lopham had 
fallen into bad health, and that you had all gone 
out of town,’ 

A shadow fell on Elizabeth’s comely face. ‘It’s 
nearly a year and a half now since Jonathan died, 
sir. He had never been strong, as you know, 
and soon after we left you he took a bad chill 
through getting wet at a funeral. It went to his 
lungs, so he came home here; it was his native 
village. That’s his grave over there.’ She pointed 
to where the child sat on the grass picking 
daisies. 

‘And you, Elizabeth—how do you manage with 
the children ?’ 
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‘There’s only two; the last baby died. Little 
Jonathan—you remember him, sir?—he’s at 
school now, and gettin’ on splendidly; and 
Lucy there. We live with Jonathan’s mother ; 
she keeps the shop and the post-office here. 
And she’s so proud of little Jonathan she 
wouldn’t part with him, no, not to the Queen 
herself !’ 

Her soft voice recalled much of his dear old 
life, which lately seemed to have slipped entirely 
from his grasp. Even the name of her child 
Lucy—called after his mother, whose last illness 
Elizabeth, then a young girl, had nursed—touched 
a chord of memory, She had known his father, 
also, and for many years her life had been passed 
under the same roof as his own. Elizabeth was 
one of the few people to whom he could say, ‘Do 
you remember ?’ 

‘And the old cherry-tree over the arbour, does 

it always have as many cherries? I do hope none 
of that beautiful china has got broken.’ 
_ Her interested words recalled his prison-house, 
and suggested an easy and agreeable way of 
breaking the fetters which so long had enchained 
him. 

‘I haven’t had a day’s real comfcrt since you 
left, Elizabeth. I sincerely wish you would come 
back again. You could have a strong maid to 
help you, and, of course, bring the children. Do 
come.’ 

Elizabeth’s face clouded. ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t, Mr Albert. You see, Jonathan left me 
quite comfortably off. He had always been a 


saving man, and his life was well insured. And 
when he was dying he made me promise never 
to go back to service.” She spoke with evident 
reluctance ; her heart had never left Fairweather 
Villa. 

Looking into her wistful gray eyes, Mr Spink 
noticed that Elizabeth was still a winsome woman. 
Her country sojourn had brought a softer curve 
to her form, a richer colour to her cheek. As 
he saw the prospect of happiness again eluding 
his grasp, Cupid—-who had not really deserted 
the forlorn bachelor, but had merely been biding 
his time—from where he lurked behind Jonathan 
Lopham’s tombstone, sped an arrow right through 
the breast of Mr Spink’s tweed cycling suit. 

With the birth of a new emotion the scales 
fell from his eyes, and he saw that Elizabeth was 
still young, and, while not classically beautiful, 
her appearance was pleasing and attractive. Her 
range of intellect, he knew, had not led her far 
into the prickly paths of learning, but it had 
approved her an admirable director of a house- 
hold. Though her musical training was nil, her 
voice, both in speech and song, was tuneful ; and, 
best of all, she had always shown a sympathetic 
regard for himself and a whole-souled devotion 
to his interests. 

A moment later the vigilant Cupid chuckled, 
and little Lucy, looking up from her daisy-chain, 
became wide-eyed with astonishment to see that 
the strange gentleman’s arm tenderly encircled 
her mother’s waist. 

The Unique Mrs Spink was found ! 


THE MONTH: 


A SPLENDID SCHEME. 


SANDFORD FLEMING has 
recently advocated a system of 
State-owned electric cables to con- 
nect all parts of our vast Empire, 
so that London shall be in ready 
communication with every place on 
the globe where Britannia holds sway. The idea 
is a grand one, and, what is more, it is feasible 
at a comparatively low cost—namely, five or six 
millions, the price of half-a-dozen battleships. It 
is true that most of our possessions are in touch 
with the mother-country already; but the cables 
are not owned by the State, and many of them 
run through foreign territory. In the new 
proposal every cable would find its shore-end 
on British ground, and each point touched would 
be in connection with every other point by two 
routes, extending in opposite directions. The 
importance of such a means of communication 
in time of war cannot be overestimated, and 
would put us in a position which would be 
quite unattainable by any other nation of the 
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earth. More than this, the realisation of the 
project would do more than anything else to 
add to the unity and solidarity of the Empire. 
There is every likelihood, too, that the enterprise, 
vast as it is, would represent a paying concern 
from its start; for, if communication between 
the various parts of our immense Empire could 
be made at a cheap rate, thousands would ex- 
change telegrams with distant friends and rela- 
tions who never think of sending a ‘wire’ now, 
except in cases of emergency. As an additional 
and most important aid to national defence, the 
new cable-scheme should act as the harbinger of 


peace. 
MOTOR VEHICLES. 


As much ignorance about, and not a little 
prejudice against, motor vehicles still exists in 
this country, we are glad to note that the 
Automobile Club—which was established to 
develop the use of this kind of vehicle, and 
to promote improvements in its construction— 
has decided to hold an exhibition at Richmond 
(London) in June next. The principal object is 
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to ascertain the best kind of wmotor-carriage 
suitable to English requirements and tastes; and 
there will be trials of various kinds, not as to 
speed as in France, but with regard to hill- 
climbing, and other competitions. The proposed 
exhibition is supported by many well-known 
names, and a guarantee fund has been started, to 
which there are already many subscribers. The 
club does not aim at making money by the 
enterprise, but hopes to clear all expenses by 
small charges for space and admission to the 
exhibition. 
A FOREST OF PIGMIES. 


Mr Albert B. Lloyd, a young explorer, who has 
recently reached England after a remarkable 
journey in the western province of Uganda, 
has related some interesting experiences which 
he met with while traversing the great forest 
inhabited by pigmies, which was described by 
Stanley some years ago, The journey may be 
quoted as an instance of British pluck, for it 
was mainly through a country inhabited by 
cannibals. Mr Lloyd was the only white man 
of the party, and that party merely consisted of 
two Baganda boys, who acted as his personal 
servants, and a few native carriers. He coolly 
speaks of the performance as being ‘somewhat 
risky,’ and proudly says that he never had to 
resort to the use of arms. He was twenty days 
walking through the great forest inhabited by 
the pigmies, a forest so dark that in many places 
it was impossible to read even at noonday. The 
pigmies were fairly intelligent, and peacefully 
disposed, although their arrows were tipped with 
deadly poison. They had a frightened appearance, 
and covered their faces, like shy children, when 
spoken to. The forest was alive with elephants, 
leopards, wild pigs, buffaloes, and antelopes. After 
leaving the forest Mr Lloyd came to one place 
where he took the opportunity of screwing 


' , together the bicycle which he had brought with 
him. <A spin on the machine brought out 


thousands of men, women, and children from 
their villages; and they danced and yelled with 
delight at seeing, as they expressed it, a European 
riding a snake, 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES FOR BRITAIN, 


The recent disastrous strike in the engineering 
trade has caused such arrears of work in our 
different locomotive workshops that when the 
Midland Railway Company wanted thirty engines 
built they could not get them made in this 
country. They have, therefore, placed the order 
with two American firms, and for the first time 
in the history of railway enterprise we shall 
presently see foreign engines running on British 
rails. The excellence of American engines, and 
indeed of all that pertains to railway work, is 
well known, and the Midland Company will have 
no reason to regret that circumstances have forced 


them away from the English market. We have 
already taken useful lessons from our American 
cousins in the matter of Pullman-cars and the 
Westinghouse brake; and it will now be a 
very interesting thing to compare the behaviour 
of American locomotives with those of our 
own workshops. It is said that the cost of 
the new engines will be about a quarter less 
than if they had been built on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


FILBERT-CULTURE IN ITALY. 


It will surprise many to hear that in certain 
districts of Italy the filbert crop rivals the 
produce of the vine in commercial importance. 
These delicious nuts are grown on bushes or 
shrubs, which are arranged in groups that are 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet apart, so as to 
ensure the access of plenty of light and air. 
They thrive best in a deep clayey soil, and 
the planting takes place during November and 
December, of slips from the mother-plant. Seeds 
could be used, but the growth would be too 
slow to be profitable. As it is, the shrubs do 
not bear fruit until the third year, any blossoms 
appearing before that time being removed, so 
that the plant shall not be impoverished. The 
plants are periodically pruned, when any slips 
which have failed to sprout are removed and 
replaced by others; so tliat there are plantations 
which remain in full growth although nearly a 
hundred years old. The filbert is not subject 
to the diseases common to other crops, but it 
suffers severely from hailstones and from cold 
winds. Other particulars concerning the filbert- 
culture may be found in the Society of Arts 
Journal. 


SEAGULLS IN LONDON, 


A very curious and beautiful thing is to be 
seen on any wintry day upon the ornamental 
water of St James's Park, London, Every year 
an increasing number of seagulls take up their 
quarters here, among the ducks and swans who 
may be described as the freeholders of this piece 
of water; and it may be surmised that they are 
not altogether welcome guests, for, with their 
superior powers of flight, they catch in the air 
the food thrown by passers-by, and annex many 
a dainty morsel which would otherwise fall to 
the permanent residents, These gulls, which thus 
find their way to a feeding-ground in the very 
heart of a big city, fifty miles from the sea, are 
of great interest to naturalists, one of whom has 
recently pointed out that, in the absence of a 
sandbank for a quiet nap, the birds have taken to 
perching upon the trees. Another, while calling 
attention to the circumstance that the seagulls 
at Scoulton Mere, Norfolk, a celebrated inland 
breeding-place, twenty-eight miles from the sea, 
also use the trees as perches, suggests that the 
gulls at St James's Park might be induced to 
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make the lake there a permanent abode. He 
believes that if the authorities were to make an 
artificial swamp, about twenty yards square, on 
the south of the island, where the birds now 
take refuge, and were to plant the ground with 
sedges and rushes, and provide it with a wire 
fence to keep out intruders, the gulls might be 
induced to nest there, and so form a permanent 
attraction to the Park, 


CAST-STEEL ORDNANCE, 


Dr Gatling, of machine-gun fame, has con- 
structed a cast-steel weapon which, it is hoped, 
will possess all the good qualities of a gun made 
on the present built-up principle, at about half 
its cost. This is not the first attempt to simplify 
the art of heavy-gun making by doing away with 
the hooped construction, which is responsible for 
the expenditure of so much time and money. 
Only three years ago Maxim made a gun in one 
forging, cooling it from the interior by blowing 
through the tube a stream of coal-oil, which was so 
efficient that it withstood a pressure of 50,400 lb. 
without injury. Another gun made in one forging 
was designed by Captain Hobbs of the Ordnance 
Department, United States army; and this also 
stood a pressure of almost equal amount. Dr 
Gatling aims at doing away with the forging 
operation entirely. The metal used is a special 
steel alloy, and is run direct from the cupola to 
the mould, the latter being in a vertical position, 
with the muzzle end downward. The casting is 
cooled from within, and devices are adopted to 
give the metal a fibrous character. It remains 
to be seen whether the gun will withstand the 
pressure-test demanded from modern ordnance, 
and whether it will survive the three hundred 
rounds to which it is to be subjected under 
Government (U.S.A.) auspices, 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Deaths and injuries from the explosion of 
boilers have happily been greatly reduced of late 
years, owing to wise legislation ; but occasionally 
a disaster occurs with fatal and terribly destruc- 
tive results, Such accidents would be rendered 
impossible, and will probably become so in the 
near future, by the substitution of the common 
cylindrical form of boiler of the water-tube type, 
such as is now in use on modern warships ; for 
when the old-fashioned boiler explodes it behaves 
like a huge bomb, portions of its iron walls being 
blown in every direction. But in the case of a 
water-tube boiler, should the pressure become too 
great, the weakest tube among the number of 
pipes of which the apparatus is composed bursts, 
and the mischief can be quickly remedied by 
screwing in a new tube. A correspondent of the 
Times, in drawing attention to the superiority of 
the water-tube boiler for factory use, in view of 
the terrible explosion which recently occurred at 


Barking, Essex, says that the new form of boiler 
is yet in its infancy. Many manufacturers are 
quite unaware of its features, and the press will 
be duing a great service to humanity by making 
it better known. 


MILITARY SURGERY. 


The great benefits arising from the employ- 
ment of the Réntgen ray apparatus on the field 
of battle is again borne witness to by Major J. 
Battersby, who recently lectured on the subject 
before the Réntgen Society. The lecturer had 
charge of this latest contribution by science 
to the surgeon’s instrument-case during the 
trouble in the Soudan, and was therefore well 
qualified to speak as to its merits. After the 
battle of Omdurman, he tells us, there were 
one hundred and twenty-one British wounded in 
hospital, and among these there were twenty-one 
cases in which the bullet that had caused the 
wound could not be traced by any of the 
ordinary methods at the disposal of the sur- 
geon. In every case but one the position of 
the bullet was infallibly detected by the Roéntgen 
rays, and this without the pain of probing or 
other instrumental interference. The amount of 
suffering thus saved to the patient was immense ; 
and no doubt remains of the splendid assistance 
afforded by the X-rays in the military hospital, 
where bullet wounds and fractured bones are 
common. The only difficulty which presents 
itself is in the generation of the necessary 
electric current. Primary batteries are most in- 
convenient, and in the Soudan a small dynamo 
driven by a tandem bicycle action was tried with 
success ; but the apparatus was difficult of trans- 
port. The lecturer believes that a Wimshurst 
machine will ultimately be found to be the best 
generator to employ, its use tending to consider- 
ably simplify the arrangements. 


PEAT-SEWAGE MANURE, 


A correspondent of the Scotsman is loud in his 
praises of a system of using fresh sewage sludge 
as a manure, which has been tried for some years 
at Killin, Perthshire, and at Congleton, with the 
most gratifying results. The fresh sewage is 
mixed with peat which has been chopped fine 
and dried, by which treatment it is not only 
deodorised, but it retains all the ammonia and 
phosphates which are of such precious value to 
the soil, It is far better than any artificial 
manure, probably as good as guano, at one-third 
the cost; and its application to the land adds 
bulk, porosity, and consequently promotes aeration 
of the soil, At Congleton, it is said, one ton of 


‘this form of manure has proved equal to six 


tons of farm-yard refuse ; and when two tons per 
acre have been put on the land the crops have 
been doubled in quantity. Peat is cheap—it can 
be procured in unlimited quantities both in 
Scotland and Ireland—and the manure formed 
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by its aid is of a dry nature. It is pointed out 
that this dryness is a valuable property of manure 
in a wet climate, the irrigation system being only 
suitable for countries where there is little rain- 
fall. 

. A RAILWAY CYCLE. 

A new departure in the matter of railway 
appliances is found in the ‘Hartly and Teeter 
Inspection Car, which is made by the Railway 
Cycle Manufacturing Company of Indiana. This 
car is a cycle-built vehicle which has four flanged 
wheels to adapt it to an ordinary railway, and it 
has for some time been in satisfactory use both 
in America and on the Continent. It can be 
easily lifted on and off the rails by one person, 
and supersedes the use of a locomotive for inspec- 
tion purposes, and saves the cost of one, which 
amounts to about five pounds a day. The cost 
of the new vehicle does not exceed the average 
price of the ordinary road-cycle ; it can be 
driven at a speed of from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour, and will easily run up a gradient 
of 1 in 20, The agent for this country is 
Mr J. Milliken, 2 Bank Chambers, Belfast. 


CATCHING COLD, 

A recent writer in the Spectator has drawn 
attention to the fact that there are places in the 
world where it is impossible to catch a cold, 
simply because there are no colds to catch! 
Nansen and his men during the three years they 
spent in the Arctic regions never caught a cold, 
although often enough wet and fatigued, and at 
times saturated with perspiration which caused 
their clothes to freeze into a mass of ice. Nan- 
sen’s own statement is: ‘There is, of course, no 
doubt that cold is an infectious disease. We had 
none during our journey, and we all got it (very 
badly, too) at the very moment we reached Nor- 
way. Neither did the members of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Expedition catch cold; nor Sir 
Martin Conway while exploring Spitzbergen, 
though frequently wet through ; nor while among 
the Himalayas. As soon, however, as Conway 
and his men came down from the mountains to 
a European settlement they all took colds, A 
St Kilda cold comes with the steamers from 
the wainland apparently; at least, whenever a 
ship arrives all the inhabitants have a seizure. 
This is said to apply to boats from Harris par- 
ticularly. From the way that cats and horses are 
affected, the writer further concludes that ‘cold is 
@ specific infectious disease, and that without the 
possibility of infection it is impossible to catch 
it. That is to say, that it is due to a micro- 
organism, and that without the presence of this 
micro-organism the disease cannot be contracted, 
be the exposure what it may.’ That is one side 
of the question, and these facts may prevent some 
people from coddling too much, This was fully 
brought out in the article on ‘Open-air Treatment 
of Consumption’ (Journal, January 28, 1899). 


Many a one, however, feels that he has caught cold 
on being exposed to a draught which has played 
on one part of the body, although the same 
individual may be able to wander with impunity 
in a night-dress about the house at nightfall and 
expose the whole body to the atmosphere. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was aware of this, and sometimes 
took an air-bath, sitting in his chamber perfectly 
nude, and in this way would court sleep which 
would not otherwise come. 


‘THE NEW TELEGRAPHY.’ 


In the article on this subject in our December 
number, the writer pointed out that even if the 
application of so-called ‘wireless telegraphy’ be 
limited to communication between the shore and 
the lightships, and between ship and ship, some- 
thing of practical value will have been attained. 
We have not had long to wait for an attempted 
realisation of this idea, it having been announced 
that Signor Marconi is about to experiment with 
his apparatus between the South Foreland Light- 
house and the Goodwin Lightship, a distance of 
several miles. The dangers of ‘the Goodwins’ 
are well known, and although they are amply 
provided with the means of raising an alarm and 
conveying a general idea that something is wrong, 
it will be a great advantage to be able to state 
exactly what is wrong and what assistance is 
needed. The distance is not great for the experi- 
ment, which is to be conducted ‘under Signor 
Marconi’s personal superintendence; and, if a 
sufficient ‘base area’ can be constructed on the 
lightship, there seems no reason to doubt an 
equal amount of success with that obtained else- 
where under somewhat similar conditions. But it 
is always useful to bear in mind that prearranged 
experiment is one thing and practical everyday 
working is another; and a good deal of patience 
will have to be exercised before ‘spacial’ tele- 
graphy has become a thing of practical commercial 
value. No doubt, as Mr Preece puts it, there is 
one universal conductor, the all-pervading ether; 
but that is so general that the difficulty is to 
attract the particular message to the particular 
instrument for which it is intended. Scientists 
are nothing if not sanguine, and Mr Preece does 
not despair of the day when we shall hear on 
this earth of ours a thunderstorm in the sun! 
Whether we shall be the happier for such a 
‘dispensation’ is doubtful, just as it is doubtful 
whether we should be the wiser for the ability 
to communicate by telephone with the planet 
Mars, 


A ONE-RAIL RAILWAY. 


Single lines of railway are common enough, 
but a line with a single rail will be something 
of a novelty, in this country at least. Such a 
line is destined before long to be in operation 
between Liverpool and Manchester, the distance 
of thirty miles being covered, so it is anticipated, 
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in ‘twenty minutes at the outside, or at the rate 
of ninety miles an hour! The ‘mono-rail system,’ 
as it is called, consists of a single rail elevated 
about four feet from the ground, and supported 
on ‘A’-shaped steel trestles fixed about three feet 
three inches apart. At each side there are fixed 
laterally two rails, one about thirteen inches 
above the other, designed to increase the stability 
of the system and to engage the thirty-two 
horizontal guide-wheels with which the car is 
fitted. The car will have wheels along the 
centre, and will ‘ride’ on the single rail, so to 
speak, depending on either side, and presenting 
an appearance not unlike that of the saddle-packs 
borne by the camel, the backbone of the animal 
being the rail, as it were. Electricity will be the 
motive-power, and the cars, each of which con- 
tains four electric motors, will pick up current 
from an electrical conductor alongside. The in- 
ventor, Mr F. B. Behr, built a ‘mono’ line at 


the Brussels Exhibition in 1897, and it is said 
that a car capable of holding a hundred persons 
was propelled over it by electric traction at a 
speed of ninety miles an hour, which could have 
easily been increased -had more current been 
available. Mr Behr is of opinion that, when 
once he has built the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the railway companies will come to see the 
advantages of the system for express passenger 
traffic; and he proposes that single-rail lines 
should be built alongside the great trunk lines, 
and that these should be kept exclusively for 
express trains at a speed of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, the existing 
lines being used for slow trains and goods service. 
If this comes about we shall have a ‘Flying 
Scotsman’ in fact as well as in name; and the 
poor things that dawdle along at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour will be as the ‘crawlers’ of London 
to the nimble hansom ! 


MY FRIEND JACK. 


By GreorGE MANVILLE FENN. 


AH! Gahn, yer parley-vooing idjit ! 

Don’t talk to me.’ 

‘Hah!’ said Jack, giving his 
head a side-wag in the direction 
from whence the above words had 
come; ‘we are still within the 

wide circle of civilisation, my son.’ 

‘Havg such civilisation!’ I growled. ‘That’s 
that howling cad in the blue-and-yellow blazer, 
who came to the hotel the night before last. 
Why, in the name of thunder! couldn’t he stop 
in Whitechapel and spend his money at music 
halls, instead of coming here ?’ 

*Can’t say, my son,’ replied Jack, frowning over 
his work, as he devoted his six-feet of brawny 
strength to the task of carefully filling his 
meerschaum pipe. Then, striking a match, he 
leant forward, enclosing pipe-bowl and _ light 
between his great hands, as he puffed away and 
surrounded himself with smoke. 

‘Jack,’ I said, in allusion to his raised hands, 
‘the foreign element will think you are saying 
your prayers,’ 

‘Yes,’ he growled, ‘worshipping my idol, Hah! 
it draws better now. Bit of a row on in the 
hotel,’ he continued as excited voices reached 
our seat, down by the rushing waters of the 
exit of the lake. ‘Yes; seems rum for a fellow 
like that to take it into his head to come to 
Switzerland,’ 

‘And degrade us as a nation,’ I said indig- 
nantly. ‘ I felt as if I could have kicked the 
brute yesterday.’ 

‘Did you?’ said Jack, in his big, slow, bull- 
like—John-Bull-like—way. ‘That’s rum, Now, 


do you know, my big-toe of the right foot itched 
horribly, and that either means chilblains or 
kicking,’ 

‘Well,’ I said, with a laugh, ‘it has been 
ninety in the shade to-day, so it could not have 
been chilblains,’ 

‘No,’ he said, exhaling a thick cloud of smoke, 
and twitching his ear as the disturbance went on ; 
‘kicking,’ 

‘There, never mind ’Arry,’ I replied impatiently. 
‘Go on with what you were telling me about 
La Belle Americaine. You said you met her at 
Geneva last year, were desperately taken with 
her, and at last proposed. 

‘I didn’t say at last,’ grumbled Jack slowly ; 
‘couldu’t have been, because she was only at the 
hotel one day.’ 

‘That’s the regular length of an American tourist’s 
stay anywhere,’ I said. ‘Well, go on. You told 
me you proposed to her.’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Well, what did she say?’ 

‘Nothing; only smiled. A heavenly smile, old 
man. Ah! I was regularly gone there.’ 

‘Hercules and Omphale !’ 

‘Yes, if you like, old chaffwax. I’ve fallen in 
love a good many times, but never like then. If 
she had only kept silence it would have been all 
over with me, old man,’ 

‘Then she did say something?’ 

‘Yes; when I tried to take her hand. Then 
I was disillusioned. It was like the touch of a 
discharging-rod upon a Leyden jar. Yes, I shall 
never forget that night. The moon was silvering 
the lovely lake, and—— Hallo! off?’ 
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‘I am if you are going to Wegg. You know I 
can’t stand poetry.’ 

‘Sit still’ he cried, seizing me in his powerful 
grip and dragging me back. ‘I’ve done.’ 

‘Not till you have told me what the lady 
said to disillusionise you. What was it—married 
already ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘That she was engaged ?’ 

‘No? 

‘A widow?’ 

‘No’ 

‘Then what did she say ?’ 

‘“ Paws off, Pompey!” Hah! The angel fled 
at those words, old man, and there was only a 
commonplace Yankee gal sitting there-—Seems 
getting warm in yonder. Wonder what’s the 
row ?” 

‘Bah! never mind that, I cried as the voice 
of my fellow-countryman reached our ears, his 
speech containing more adjective than noun. ‘I 
say, I continued—alluding to a member of a 
North British family who had been staying at 
the hotel ever since we came, a whole week, 
during which I could not get Jack to stir 
from the lake—‘what do you think of Miss 
Macpherson—the fair Flora?’ 

‘Won't do,’ said Jack slowly. ‘Too old: a cold, 
stony sort of woman. I like maidenhood in the 
bud—fresh and flowery. Not fossil Flora.’ 

‘Then the lady from the Land of the Leek ?’ 

‘Tempt me not by parading the beauties of the 
hotel, old man. “Paws off, Pompey!” she said. 
Hah! I shall never marry now.’ 

‘Bosh! The Welsh maiden is attractive, and 
I heard it whispered that slie has coin. 

‘Toss for either, yourself, old man. I am 
wedded to my pipe. Look at the colouring 
coming—the creamy brunette of its complexion,’ 

‘Look at the warm brown on Miss Price’s, I 
said. ‘Why, she is a lustrous pearl,’ I cried 
warmly. 

‘A pearl beyond price, eh?’ he said slowly. 
*No, she may suit you; I call her odd-looking 
—bizarre.’ 

*A fancy fair, Jack ?’ 

*I said bizarre, not bazaar, my son.’ 

*So-ho, old boy ; don’t be cross, I said; and he 
sat up and scowled at me. 

‘Don't, he growled. ‘We are old friends and 
schoolfellows, and we have done Switzerland to- 
gether for a month without a quarrel; but if 
you try to be funny, old man, we must part at 
once, to save me from committing homicide. If 
you only knew what an intense desire I felt just 
now to chuck you into the lake, yu—— Why, 
hallo! they’re chucking ’Arry,’ 

We both started up together, for the disturbance 
at the entrance of the hotel had culminated. 
There was a crowd gathering; a couple of the 
Swiss police were beneath the portico, and on 
the highest step stood the hero of the blazer, 


gesticulating in a way that eclipsed the movements 
of the excited officials of the hotel; while his 
voice, florid with East-end argot, was heard above 
all. 

‘A true-born Briton in trouble, said Jack, in 
his heavy, deliberate fashion. ‘“My soul’s in 
arms, and eager for the fray.” Come on, my 
son. One moment,’ he continued, deliberately 
taking out a morocco case, in which he care- 
fully placed his pipe. ‘Lie there, in thy satin 
bed, my fair one. It would be madness to expose 
thee to the tender mercies of a mob. Now then, 
come on.’ 

‘Nonsense. Stop here. The blackguard has 
been misbehaving himself, and they are turning 
him out. Good job, too.’ 

‘Well, my son, let us see how they turn out 
blackguards in the Land of Tell. Come on,’ 

The next minute we were at the edge of the 
crowd, which made way for my stalwart com- 
panion, and we reached the hotel steps in time 
to hear : 

‘Why, you set o’ blooming cuckoo-clock makers, 
if yer lay a ’and on me I'll have the British 
hambassador about your ears, Touch me if you 
dare !’ 

‘Mais, messieurs,’ cried the hotel manager, with 
his shoulders to his ears and his hands ex- 
tended palms upwards, as he addressed the British 
visitors staying in the place in a mixture of 
French, German, and English; ‘de mann _ ist 
von schwindlair—a sheat.’ 

‘Call me a swindler, yer wretched little penny 
icer, and I’ll make it ’ot for yer!’ 

‘What’s the row?’ said Jack gruffly; and as 
he towered above the little crowd he seemed 
naturally to occupy the position of a judge among 
them ; and in quite a chorus all turned to him 
at once, but with the most unsatisfactory results, 
the blending of English, French, German-German, 
and Swiss-German forming a polyglot combination 
that no man could understand. 

Then, in a momentary pause, the hotel manager 
dashed at Jack. 

‘A tousan’ pardons, m’sieu, he cried, while 
’Arry shook himself free from those who had 
seized him, and stood in a defiant attitude, picking 
his teeth with one of the hotel splints. ‘You 
will see, milor’ Anglais, that it is pénible.’ 

‘I dare say it is,’ growled Jack ; ‘but what’s the 
matter?’ 

‘Ah, sare! C'est une affaire terrible, m’sieu. 
Cet homme—dis mann—come to my hotel ; he eat 
himself and drink himself grandly, sare—table 
Whéte, vins de pays, ze champagne, ze Angleesh 
port-an-sherry vine, ze sodaire brandee—all ze 
day long, and cigarre de cinquante, soixante, many 
time, 

’Arry uttered a sneering laugh, and looked 
round at his audience, as if saying, ‘Do you hear 
the contemptible foreigner ?’ 

‘Den, saire, ze head-waiter—ze chef des 
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gargons—come to me at ze bureau. He speak 
me, “I like not ze apparence of ze visiteur in ze 
habit bleu et jaune ”—ze blue-an’-yellow, m’sieu.’ 

‘Oh yes, I understand, growled Jack. 

‘Cut it short, old garsong,’ cried ’Arry. 

‘Yais, saire, cried the hotel manager indignantly ; 
‘I appeal to milor’ Anglais, ici, and I go to cut 
your stay here vairy shorts, and your libairtay 
and your hair in ze prisonne, saire.’ 

‘Look here,’ growled Jack, ‘you mustn’t threaten 
English visitors because your head-waiter does not 
like them and their coats,’ 

‘No, saire—milor—it ees not zat; but my 
waiter of head present ze leetle accompte because 
he make himself to go, and he tell him to aller 
to ze diable. My waiter head—ze chef gargon— 
he come to me instead, and I say, “ Arrest his 
baggage.”’ 

‘What ! has he got a woman with him?’ cried 
Jack, 

‘Pardon, m’sieu—his what you call luggage; 
but ze waiter head say he have one petit satchel, 
behold all ; and, my faith! at the moment come 
ze advice from ze pollice—take yourself care of 
one who go and stop at hotel and nevaire pay. 
He is Angleesh.’ 

‘Pay? No!’ shouted the hero of the trouble. 
‘I ain’t going to pay their blooming charges, 
Hotel’s a regular swindle, and I’m jolly well 
off’ 

‘You stop where you are,’ growled Jack fiercely 
as ’Arry made a step or two forward ; police, hotel 
manager, and all standing supine and as if the 
matter were now in my companion’s hands for 
settlement. 

‘Stop?’ cried ’Arry. ‘Not me! Don’t ketch 
me putting up with none of their swindling games.’ 

‘Stay where you are, sir!’ thundered Jack, with 
a frown which cowed ’Arry for the moment; and 
the hotel manager cried ‘Aha!’ and rubbed his 
hands, while a low murmur of satisfaction ran 
round the crowd gathered beneath the light of 
the electric lamps in the linden-shaded portico. 

‘So he would not pay?’ said Jack, turning to 
the hotel manager. 

‘No, saire; and with the most profound regret 
I send for ze police.’ 

He waved his hand toward the two officials as 
he spoke, and they took a couple of steps forward 
with military precision, 

‘Humph ! I see.’ 

‘Vis ze most profound regret, milor’” continued 
the hotel manager, ‘for we hafe ze most grand 
respect for ze English nationne; but ze man is 
hotel robbaire, scoundrailes, sheat.’ 

‘Dyer want me to knock yer ugly ’ead off?’ 
eried ’Arry viciously. 

‘No, saire; it is enuff you knog ze nose off my 
waiter head; you knog me in ze middle; you 
tear ze habit noir of two of ze gargon.’ 

‘Yes; and I'll do it again, I'll show some of 
you what it is to insult an English gentleman.’ 


‘Aha! If you are gentilhomme anglais, saire, 
you pay ze bill’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you I’d run short of cash, and 
was waiting for a remittance ?’ 

‘No, saire ; no, saire.’ 

‘Why, 

‘Hold your tongue !’ growled Jack. 

‘If you are gentlemans anglais, saire, and 
messieurs around say it is that, I make ze pro- 
found apology. You give me your carte, saire ; 
that will suffice.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll soon give you a blooming bit o’ paste- 
board,’ cried ’Arry, with a sniggering laugh ; and 
as he foraged his pockets the manager went on, 
addressing the visitors gathered around : 

‘Ze m’sieus anglais come and stay at ze hotel, 
and zey pay ze accompte with ze anglais billet 
de bank, or ze sovereign anglais, and we are glad. 
Zey are good. Anozer time a monsieur say he 
spend all ze monnais. “ You will take my sheck ?” 
I say, “ Avec ze plus grand plaisir, m’sieu,” for it is 
ze sheck of ze grand nation anglaise, and I know 
it ees all right as ninepence or ze trivette. Anozer 
time a milor’ anglaise say, “I am clear out at 
ze green table; you will lend me ze coin to take 
myself home?” I say, “Oui, oui, m’sieu,” and I 
lend him—préter—ze louis, and des écus of silvaire, 
Et pourquoi, messieurs? It ees because he ees 
Anglais, an Angleeshman of ze great nation who 
pay toujours his debts like ze tromp. I ayve lend 
monnais dwenty, dirty time to ze visiteur, and take 
ze sheck. Do I lose myself? Nevaire, messieurs. 
I respect ze grand nation anglaise. But ici, mon- 
sieur, you tell me he is gentilhomme, and he give 
me his carte.’ 

‘There you are!’ cried ’Arry. 
hoss.’ 

The manager took the card and read aloud, ‘Mr 
Henry Schmid, Upper Street, Kentish Town.’ 

‘Smith, you duffer; ’Ennery Smith. Here, 
some of yer, tell him it’s all right. I want to 
get out of this.’ 

But no one spoke, and the manager looked 
round with the card held between his fingers, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I'll send him his bill when I get home, of 
course. Been going it a bit. I don’t want to 
cheat him, though he has charged twice as much 
as I could get the grub for in the Strand. Now 
then, don’t all speak at once.’ 

‘Come on, Jack,’ I whispered. ‘Let them hand 
the brute over to their police.’ 

‘No, growled Jack. ‘Hold your tongue, and 
let me alone.’ 

’Arry looked round at his compatriots, and to a 
man they did as I did—averted their gaze. 

‘And yer call yerselves Englishmen!’ he 
cried. 

‘Yes, of course, said Jack quietly; ‘it’s all 
right, Mr Smith. Here, Monsieur Alhof, let me 
have Mr Smith’s bill. He’s strange to the country, 
and does not speak the language.’ 


‘My cart, old 
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‘Not me,’ cried ’Arry ; ‘and blest if I ever try. 
—I say: are you going to pay?’ 

‘Yes ; hold your tongue!’ - 

‘If m’sieu guarantee ze payment’— a cried the 
manager apologetically. 

‘Yes, I’ll pay,’ said Jack. ‘He will remit me 
the cash. Come along to the bureau, Mr Smith.’ 

‘Well, you are something like a trump,’ cried 
*Arry. ‘Give us yer cart, as they call it; I'll 
stand drinks. Hi, garsong !’ 

‘Will you hold your tongue ! !’ growled Jack. 
‘This way? 

We then entered the barean, and Jack put a 
crisp ten-pound note on the desk, receiving a few 
francs change, tendered in the manager’s most 
deferential manner. 

‘I say, yer will ’ave a drink?’ cried ’Arry. 

‘Will you keep your confounded tongue within 
your teeth !’ said Jack fiercely. 

‘Oh, if you’re going to-ride the ’igh inte 
Look here, guv’nor,’ he cried, turning to me, 
‘you'll have a drop?’ 

‘Why, you insufferable swind ’—— 

‘Shut up!’ growled Jack. ‘Now, you, sir, you 
were off to the station, weren’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the man surlily. 

‘Where for?’ 

‘Bairn, as they call it, if you must know.’ 

‘Then you are not going to Berne. I’m coming 


to the station with you. Have you a return 


ticket ?’ 

‘No! Look here, guv’nor, you ’ve no > sight to 
cross-examine me.’ 

‘Eh? That’s the hall- mathe of your. class, 
man,’ cried Jack sharply. ‘1 thought you were a 
swindler; now I know it. Then-you have been 
cross-examined before now, and I’ll be bound to 
say have been in the dock.’ 

‘Look here’—— 

‘Hold your tongue!’ cried Jack in a tone which 
suggested that if the fellow did not he would 
knock him down. ‘I shall pay your fare to 
London.’ 

‘Who wants to go to London ?’ 

*You do, cried Jack; ‘and I shall give such 
hints at the station as will make them telegraph 
on and see that you don’t leave the train. In other 
words, I shall tell them to see you on board. They 
do that sort of thing well on the Continent, my 
lad; and if you attempt to skip out anywhere 
they ’ll arrest you.’ 

I say !’ 

‘Come along.—Here, send for a carriage.’ 

A Swiss cab was fetched, we were driven to 
the station, and Jack bought the fellow’s ticket. 

‘Yer might ha’ made it fust-class, he grumbled. 
* But look here, guv’nor, yer don’t mean this about 
having me seen on board? I ain't a criminal.’ 

‘You are, and of a bad type, sir. Ido mean it, 
as you’ll see,’ 

He did mean it, and after giving the man the 
change he had received from the ten-pound note, 


in response to an appeal about being ‘’ard up,’ we 
saw him -into a compartment. ‘Then the station- ] 
inspector was spoken to, and the agent of the 
S.E.R. taken into consultation ; the train steamed 
out of the place, and: the telegraph-men set to 
work. 

‘Now, said Jack, ‘I think I deserve a smoke, 
and he tenderly took out the brunette. * 

‘Smoke?’ I said. ‘Why, Jack, you must be | 
mad. How you could be such a fool as to waste 
hard cash on saving that miserable, ewindling 
hound ’—— 

‘My son,’ he said as he struck a light, ‘I’d 
have given double sooner than have our grand 
old English credit dragged in the mud.’ 

‘By a howling cad, I said, as I looked with 
fresh respect upon the big typical Briton I had 
made my friend. 

His pipe was by this time well alight, and his 
face all aglow, as he turned and saw me watching 
him. 

‘Scribe, my son,’ he said, with a laugh, ‘isn’t 
it time we had that drink? Tell you what—we ’Il 
make it fizz.’ 

‘We will” I said; ‘but it’s my turn now,’ 

Two minutes later: Pop! Ciss! 

‘Here’s Old England, Scribe.’ 

Aforesaid.’ 


SNOWDROPS. 


Nor from green meadows prodigal of ‘flowers, 
Where merry brooks run singing all the day ; 

Not through the opal gleams of April showers, 
Nor when the leafy woods are white with may ; 

‘But under branches bare and tempest-tost 

You smile at me, dear narslings of the frost ! 


Your delicate bells, with clappers of pure gold, 
Make softest music on the wintry air ; 

In keen east winds your silken leaves unfold— 
Oh! not because they are so passing fair— 

Nay, but to show what gracious things may bloom 

In spite of bitter cold and sunless gloom. 


And, stooping ’mid the fierce wind’s stress and strife 
To touch your stainless blossoms as they blow, 
I think—though Death, alas! must shadow Life— 
Yet even in the clouded paths of woe 
The snow-pure flower of heavenly peace may rise, 
Like you, beneath the gray inclement skies. 
E. Marueson, 
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